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“ Scientific  knowledge  is  spreading  by  what  the  alchemists  called  a ‘ distillatio 
per  ascensum  ” ; and  nothing  now  can  prevent  it  from  continuing  to  distil  upwards 
and  permeate  English  society,  until,  in  the  remote  future,  there  shall  be  no  member 
of  the  legislature  who  does  not  know  as  much  of  science  as  an  elementary  school-boy  ; 
and  even  the  heads  of  houses  in  our  venerable  ^seats  of  learning  shall  acknowledge 
that  natural  science  is  not  merely  a sort  of  University  back-door  through  which  inferior 
men  may  get  at  their  degrees.” 

The  more  popular,  sensational,  and  epoch-marking  events  in  the 
life  of  our  late  Dean  have  been  during  the  last  three  months 
amply  publicised.  Praise  unstinted  has  come  from  persons  popularly 
believed  to  have  been  in  opposition  to  his  teachings,  and  admiration  of 
his  marvellous  decision  of  character  and  clear-headedness  has  been 
expressed  on  all  hands.  Among  his  friends  he  has  long  been  regarded 
as  “ a theologian  with  an  anti-theological  purpose,”  and  he  has  been  not 
inappropriately  termed  “ the  Apostle  Paul  of  the  new  teaching.”  The 
popular  verdict  upon  him  is  that  of  “ a deeply  religious  man,”  devoted 
reverent,  sincere,  ‘a  permanent  glory  of  the  English  race.”  Of  his 
scientific  attainments,  his  boldness  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  his  open 
warfare  with  orthodoxy,  his  conquests  over  superstition  and  falsehood,  we 
have  heard  perhaps  enough.  Of  his  personality,  his  consummately  artistic 
nature,  his  love  and  devotion,  more  might  be  said  ; and,  the  greatness 
of  his  life  admitted,  we  now  wish  for  insight  into  its  methods.  Writing 
as  one  familiar  with  his  daily  habits  and  work  in  our  midst,  let  me  then 
deal  chiefly  and  briefly  with  certain  of  these,  of  which  I know. 

Huxley’s  association  with  our  College  dates  from  the  year  1854, 
when  he  succeeded  Edward  Forbes  as  Professor  of  Natural  History  and 
Palaeontology  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  At  that  time  lectures 
alone  were  given,  and  such  opportunity  as  the  student  had  of  examining 
actual  objects,  was  confined  to  a tete-a-tete  with  the  lecturer  after  his 
discourse,  and  the  handling  of  an  occasional  drawer  full  of  precious 
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specimens,  which  he  might  perchance  bring  out.  Very  soon,  a desire 
for  practical  tuition  arose  in  Huxley’s  mind,  and  in  the  year  1872  he 
realised  this,  in  the  transfer  of  his  classes  (with  those  in  physics  and 
chemistry)  to  our  main  building  at  South  Kensington,  with  its 
laboratories  for  manipulative  work.  The  success  of  that  undertaking, 
and  the  inauguration,  in  connection  with  it,  of  methods  of  biological 
instruction  now  becoming  universally  adopted,  are  matters  of  history 
which  need  not  be  here  recapitulated.  The  ‘‘  type  system  ” as  Huxley 
regarded  it,  as  a means  of  imparting  a biological  alphabet,  holds  the 
field.  Upon  it,  men  doing  first-class  work  in  both  systematic  and 
structural  biology  have  been  reared.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which 
to  enter  upon  a detailed  consideration  of  its  merits,  but  it  may  be 
remarked  that  evidence  could  easily  be  adduced  to  show  that 
objections  raised  against  it  have  arisen  from  a misunderstanding,  in  the 
minds  of  their  originators,  as  to  what  was  intended  by  its  founders. 

The  move  to  South  Kensington  was  intimately  associated  with  the 
ultimate  placing  of  our  College  upon  its  permanent  basis,  and  in  what 
manner,  the  extract  from  the  First  Report  of  the  Normal  School  of 
Science  and  Royal  School  of  Mines,  which  constitutes  the  “ introduc- 
tion ” to  our  prospectus,  sufficiently  explains.  When  Huxley  stood  up 
to  speak  1 n the  occasion  of  our  first  prize-giving,  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  there  raged  around  him  a newspaper 
warfare,  which  one  can  only  recall  with  profound  regret.  He  was  being 
attacked  by  men  who  should  have  supported  him,  and  the  circumstances, 
so  painfully  associated  with  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  dinner  of 
1879,  linger  hi  the  memory  of  not  a few  among  us.  Apologies  have 
been  tendered  and  atonements  made,  and  the  presence  in  our  m.idst 
of  students  of  the  Claude  Black  type  has  done  not  a little  to  bring 
about  our  present  amicable  situation,  so  pleasurably  associated  with 
the  dinner  of  1894.  Commenting  upon  these  events  at  the  time, 
Huxley  said  to  me,  “ I have  long  yearned,  at  times  despaired, 
but  in  the  foundation  of  the  Normal  School  of  Science  I have 
realised  an  ambition.  I can  therefore  treat  this  paper  warfare 
as  a great  object  lesson.” 

To  the  manner  in  which  Huxley  laid  to  heart  his  “great  object 
lesson,”  we  are  primarily  indebted  for  the  recent  development  of  our 
College,  and  for  its  status  and  resources  of  to-day. 

When  we  come  to  the  closer  consideration  of  Huxley  as  an 
individual  worker,  we  find  him  possessed  of  a remarkable  power  of 
application.  He  was  always  at  work,  grand  in  the  fulfilment  of  duty, 
and  always  punctual.  Indeed,  his  punctuality  found  expression  in  a 
noteworthy  incident.  On  the  first  morning  of  the  session  1880-81, 
he  entered  the  laboratory,  as  was  his  custom  prior  to  the  delivery  of  his 
introductory  lecture,  to  take  stock  of  his  class.  But  few  men  had 
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arrived,  and  Huxley,  intolerant  of  the  student  who  turned  up  late  on  an 
opening  day,  said,  “ Howes,  we  have  piped  but  they  have  not  danced.” 
Among  those  who  had  “danced”  one  poor  fellow  (G.  A.  Wyld,  of 
Illinois),  the  most  eager  student  of  his  year  and  greatly  beloved  by  Huxley, 
neglecting  a bad  cold,  left  London  for  Cambridge,  and  that  town  for 
his  home,  to  die  of  consumption. 

While  acting  as  H.M.  Inspector  of  Salmon  Fisheries,  Huxley 
frequently  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  Home  Office  aft“r  lunch,  in  the 
execution  of  his  official  duties.  Again  and  again  have  I known  him 
return  thence  to  the  College  by  cab,  in  order  to  get  in  an  hour’s  work 
before  going  home  to  dinner.  And  after  dinner,  at  that  period,  he  not 
infrequently  indulged  in  work  of  the  most  exacting  nature — to  wit, 
his  magazine  articles  and  addresses.  Not  only  so,  but  his  very  holidays 
were  work  times.  His  “ Hume  ” was  written  on  a holiday  tour  in 
Wales  ; and  there  is  a story  told  of  someone  enquiring  of  a country 
landlady  if  a microscope  was  accessible  in  her  neighbourhood,'’to  be 
informed  that  “ last  year  we  had  a party  of  the  name  of  Huxley  here,” 
etc , etc.  On  the  whole  I cannot  but  regret  this,  feeling  convinced  that 
had  our  beloved  Dean  taken  active  exercise  during  the  more  sedentary 
period  of  his  life,  he  might  have  been  spared  to  us  yet. 

Huxley’s  powers  of  concentration  were  immense.  While  working, 
he  seemed  to  know  exactly  what  he  was  seeking  and  the  shortest  route 
to  finding  it.  His  method  may  be  expressed  in  his  words  of  advice 
“ don’t  work  too  hard,  and  don’t  frivol.”  Truly  did  he  work,  “ ohne 
Hast,  ohne  Rast,”  and  so  complete  was  his  abstraction  that  if  one 
knocked  at  his  door  he  would  call  out,  “ come  in,”  as  a purely  reflex 
act,  and  not  until  you  had  been  some  time  in  the  room  become 
conscious  of  your  presence. 

There  hangs  beside  the  door  of  his  room  an  old  print,  depicting  in 
extravagant  and  none  too  pleasing  a manner  a chimpanzee,  and  this  he 
hung  there,  he  used  to  say,  ‘ to  frighten  people  who  would  disturb” 
him.  On  one  occasion,  after  having  by  a more  direct  process  than 
this  repelled  a man  who  would  intrude,  he  remarked,  “ if  that  won’t 
frighten  him,  I shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  dropping  him  over 
the  vestibule.”  There  were  those  of  us  wicked  enough  to  hope  that  he 
might. 

In  further  testimony  to  his  powers  of  abstraction  and  desire  to  be 
left  alone  when  at  work,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Jeffery  Parker,  while 
demonstrator  of  biology,  asked  him  a question  about  the  codfish,  at  the 
time  at  which  he  was  most  engrossed  in  his  crayfish  investigation. 
Huxley  replied,  “ Codfish — that’s  a vertebrate,  ain’t  it  ? Ask  me  a 
fortnight  hence,  and  I’ll  consider  it.” 

Huxley  withdrew  from  active  biological  teaching  at  the  time  when 
our  modern  advances  in  microchemical  work  were  dawning.  His 
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“ histology  ” was  largely  worked  out  with  what  may  be  best  described  as 
clarified  chunks  of  oiganic  beings.  We  have  some  of  them  treasured 
up,  and,  considering  what  he  and  certain  of  his  contemporaries  got  out 
of  them,  better  their  chunks  and  their  heads  than  the  thinnest  sections, 
van  Beneden’s  classical  monograph  on  the  fertilization  of  the  egg  of  the 
worm  Ascaris  megalocephala  just  appeared  within  Huxley’s  time  as  a 
working  biologist.  Immensely  impressed  by  it,  he  exclaimed  with 
almost  childish  delight,  “ all  this  by  the  use  of  glacial  acetic  acid — can, 
it  be  possible  ” ! He  carefully  repeated  the  whole  investigation,  and 
convinced  of  its  trustworthiness,  prophetically  remarked,  “ the  history 
of  histological  investigation  of  the  future  will  be  that  of  its  methods.” 

About  the  rime  that  this  incident  occurred,  we  had  acquired  for 
the  laboratory  a selection  of  the  world-famed  microscopic  preparations 
of  marine  larvse,  purchasable  at  the  Naples  Zoological  Station.  Huxley’s 
deligljt  with  these  was  unbounded.  The  day  which  he  for  years 
intended  to  devote  to  their  study  never  came  ; but,  on  taking  two  or 
three  of  them  in  hand,  he  said,  in  touching  tones  amounting  almost  to 
reverence,  “ You  young  men  little  know  for  what  you  have  to  be 
thankful ; you  have  brought  to  your  doors,  ready  served,  things,  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  which  I had  sometimes  to  lash  my  microscope  to  the  mast.” 

As  a class  lecturer  Huxley  was  facile  princeps,  and  only  those  who 
were  privileged  to  sit  under  him  can  form  a conception  of  his  delivery. 
Clear,  deliberate,  never  hesitant  nor  unduly  emphatic,  never  repetitional, 
always  logical,  his  every  word  told.  Great,  however,  as  were  his 
class  lectures,  his  working  men’s  were  greater.  Huxley  was  a firm 
believer  in  the  “ distillatio  per  ascensum”  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
culture,  and  spared  no  pains  in  approaching  the  artisan  and  so-called 
“working  classes.”  He  gave  the  workmen  of  his  best.  The  substance 
of  his  “ Man’s  Place  in  Nature,”  one  of  the  most  successful  and  popular 
of  his  writings,  and  of  his  “ Crayfish,”  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
zoological  treatise  ever  published,  was  first  communicated  to  them.  In 
one  of  the  last  conversations  I had  with  him,  I asked  his  views  on  the 
desirability  of  discontinuing  the  workmens’  lectures  at  Jermyn  Street, 
since  the  development  of  working  mens’  colleges  and  institutes  is 
regarded  by  some  to  have  rendered  their  continuance  unnecessary.  He 
replied,  almost  with  indignation,  “ With  our  central  situation  and 
resources,  we  ought  to  be  in  a position  to  give  the  workmen  that  which 
they  cannot  get  elsewhere,”  adding  that  he  would  deeply  deplore  any 
such  discontinuance. 

Huxley’s  monumental  work  in  connection  with  the  dissemination 
of  the  principles  of  science  among  the  masses  and  the  associated  develop- 
ment of  science  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools,  is  now  historical.  In 
this  he  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  friend  Sir  John  Donnelly.  As  a 
keystone  in  the  edifice,  there  stands  the  syllabus  of  a course  of 
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lectures  on  “ The  Elements  of  Physical  Science,”  delivered  by  him  at 
the  London  Institution  in  1869,  and  afterwards  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  his  “ Physiography,”  of  which  it  formed  the  basis.  The 
lines  of  conduct  therein  laid  down  have  been  as  a guiding  star  to 
hundreds  of  teachers  who  have  taken  up  the  work. 

Huxley’s  attitude  as  a teacher  may  be  best  expressed  in  his  own 
words.  Addressing  an  audience  at  the  Working  Men’s  Club  and 
Institute  in  1877,  he  said  : — 

“ The  great  mass  of  mankind  have  neither  the  liking,  nor  the  aptitude,  for  either 
literary,  or  scientific,  or  artistic  pursuits  ; nor,  indeed,  for  excellence  of  any  sort. 
Their  ambition  is  to  go  through  life  with  moderate  exertion  and  a fair  share  of  ease, 
doing  common  things  in  a common  way.  And  a great  blessing  and  comfort  it  is  that 
the  majority  of  men  are  of  this  mind  ; for  the  majority  of  things  to  be  done  are 
common  things,  and  are  quite  well  enough  done  when  commonly  done.  The  great  end 
of  life  is  not  knowledge  but  action.  What  men  need  is,  as  much  knowledge  as  they 
can  assimilate  and  organise  into  a basis  for  action  ; give  them  more  and  it  may  become 
injurious.  One  knows  people  who  are  as  heavy  and  stupid  from  undigested  learning 
as  others  are  from  over-fulness  of  meat  and  drink.  But  a small  percentage  of  the 
population  is  born  with  that  most  excellent  quality,  a desire  for  excellence,  c r with 

special  aptitude  of  some  sort  or  another Now,  the  most 

important  object  of  all  educational  schemes  is  to  catch  these  exceptional  people,  and 
turn  them  to  account  for  the  good  of  society.  No  man  can  say  where  they  will  crop 
up  ; like  their  opposites,  the  fools  and  knaves,  they  appear  sometimes  in  the  palace, 
and  sometimes  in  the  hovel  ; but  the  great  thing  to  be  aimed  at,  I was  almost  going  to 
say  the  most  important  end  of  all  social  arrangemei-ts,  is  to  keep  these  glorious  sports 
of  Nature  from  being  either  corrupted  by  luxury  or  starved  by  poverty,  and  to  put  them 
into  the  position  in  which  they  can  do  the  work  for  which  they  are  specially  fitted.” 

To  this  marvellous  passage  he  added — 

“ I weigh  my  words  when  I say  that  if  the  nation  could  purchase  a potential  Watt 
or  Davy,  or  Faraday,  at  the  cost  of  a hundred  thousand  pounds  down,  he  would  be 
dirt  cheap  at  the  money.” 

Suli  hoc  signo  vinces.  What  cause  we  have  for  glorifying  our 
leader. 

And  now,  a word  or  two  concerning  Huxley’s  personal  conduct 
towards  his  pupils,  hearers,  and  subordinates. 

As  an  examiner  he  was  most  just,  aiming  only  to  ascertain  the 
examinee’s  knowledge  of  fundamentals,  his  powers  of  work,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  taught.  A country-school  lad  came  near 
the  boundary  line  in  an  examination ; though  generally  weak,  his 
worst  fault  was  a confusion  of  the  parts  of  the  heart.  In  his  description 
of  that  organ  he  had  transposed  the  valves.  On  appeal,  Huxley  let 
him  through,  observing,  most  characteristically,  “poor  little  beggar,  I 
never  got  them  correctly  myself  until  I reflected  that  a bishop  was  never 
in  the  right.”  Again,  on  being  confronted  with  the  statement  that 
“ the  lobster  has  a big  klor,  with  which,  if  it  ketch  yer,  it’ll  give  yer  an 
orful  bight,”  Huxley  remarked,  with  profound  sympathy,  “ you  cannot 
pluck  him  for  his  misfortune  ” — but  that  lad  was  plucked  in  the  end. 
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And  yet  again,  a student  of  more  advanced  years,  of  the  “ mugging  ” 
type,  who  had  come  off  with  flying  colours  in  an  elementary  examina- 
t'on,  showed  signs  of  uneasiness  as  the  advanced  one  approached. 
“ Stick  an  observation  into  him,”  said  Huxley.  It  was  stuck,  and 
acted  like  a stiletto,  a jump  into  the  air  and  utter  collapse  being  the 
result. 

With  his  hearers  Huxley  was  most  sympathetic.  He  always 
assumed  absolute  ignorance  on  their  part,  and  took  nothing  for  granted. 
When  time  permitted,  he  would  remain  after  a lecture  to  answer 
questions ; and  in  connection  with  his  so  doing  his  wonderful  power  of 
gauging  and  rising  to  a situation,  once  came  out  most  forcibly. 
Turning  to  a student,  he  asked,  “Well,  I hope  you  under- 
stood it  all.”  “ All,  sir,  but  one  part,  during  which  you  stood 
between  me  and  the  black-board”  was  the  reply, — the  rejoinder,  “I 
did  my  best  to  make  myself  clear,  but  could  not  render  myself  trans- 
parent.” Quick  of  comprehension  and  of  action,  he  would  stand  no 
nonsense.  The  would-be  teacher  who,  wholly  unfitted  by  nature  for 
educational  work,  was  momentarily  dismissed,  realised  this,  let  us  hope 
to  his  advantage.  And  the  man  suspected  of  taking  notes  of  Huxley’s 
lectures  for  publication  unauthorised,  probably  learned  the  lesson  of 
his  life,  on  being  reminded  that,  in  the  first  place,  a lecture  was  the 
property  of  the  person  who  delivered  it  and,  in  the  second,  he  was  not 
the  first  person  who  had  mistaken  aspiration  for  inspiration. 

Though  candid,  Huxley  was  never  unkind. 

In  his  scientific  work  Huxley  encountered  nothing  more  engrossing 
than  the  study  ot  mankind,  which  he  rightly  regarded  as  a department 
of  natural  history.  His  contributions  to  ethnology  rank  foremost  both 
among  his  own  writings  and  those  of  their  class.  His  interest  was 
net,  however,  confined  to  adults,  for  he  was  passionately  fond  of  children. 
With  delight  he  used  to  tell  the  story  of  the  little  girl  who,  while  he  was 
taking  her  to  supper,  looked  into  his  face  and  said,  “ My  mamma  says 
I’m  to  be  very  careful  what  I say  to  you,  for  you’re  a very  dangerous 
man.”  One  of  the  few  occasions  of  his  absence  from  College  during 
the  seventies,  was  that  of  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria,  which  attacked  two 
of  his  own  children.  When,  after  two  days,  he  looked’  in  at  the 
laboratory,  his  dejected  countenance  and  tired  expression  betokened 
only  too  plainly  the  intense  anxiety  he  had  undergone.  He  had  traced 
the  disease  to  its  source  and  put  a check  upon  it. 

Huxley  had  a keen  sense  of  humour,  and  rose  playfully  to  the 
impertinence  of  a wag  who  one  day  mounted  a monkey-nut  among 
his  bats’  skulls,  with  an  accompanying  label  setting  forth 
some  nonsense  about  a “ Xylocephalus.”  The  lad  who,  in  answer  to  an 
examination  paper,  informed  us  that  “ the  skull  is  attached  to  the 
vertebral  column  by  the  atlas,  so-called  after  a god  who  was  supposed 
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to  carry  the  world  on  his  back,”  adding  “ that  however  must  be  a 
story  or  at  least  a heathen  fable,  for  no  god  would  be  strong  enough 
to  do  it,”  appealed  to  him  hugely;  but,  alas,  he  was  ploughed.  A joke 
of  Huxley’s  made  in  lecture  was  a rarity,  but  a treasure.  On  one 
occasion,  while  addressing  a room-full  of  boys  on  the  “ London  Clay,” 
he  rolled  a handful  of  it  into  pellets,  with  which  to  pelt  them  as  he 
spoke ; and  on  another,  ladies  being  present,  he  naively  drew  the 
conclusion  that  “women,  in  all  points  that  are  not  sexual,  retain  infantile 
characters.”  This  seemed  hard,  but  it  was  pertinent  to  the  occasion, 
and  the  humour  of  it  was  fully  enjoyed. 

Huxley  never  forgot  a kindly  action,  never  forsook  a friend,  nor 
allowed  a labour  to  go  unrewarded.  In  testimony  to  his  sympathy  with 
those  about  him  and  his  self-sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  science,  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  the  old  days,  when  the  professors  took  the  fees  and 
disbursed  the  working  expenses  of  the  laboratories,  he,  doing  this  at  a 
loss,  would  refund  the  fees  of  students  whose  position,  from  friendship 
or  special  circumstances,  was  exceptional. 

The  following  incident  is  specially  noteworthy,  for  the  fact  that 
Huxley’s  sense  of  justice  met  with  an  unexpected  response.  He  and 
Dr.  Anton  Dohrn,  of  Naples,  while  on  a holiday  in  the  Highlands,  were 
one  day  crossing  Loch  Leven,  on  a visit  to  Mary  Stuart’s  castle.  The 
boatman,  unable  to  make  headway  single-handed  against  the  wind, 
asked  them  each  to  take  an  oar.  On  landing,  Huxley  paid  the  fare 
agreed  upon,  but  the  honest  Scot  returned  him  two  sixpences,  saying, 
“ I can’t  take  it,  you  have  worked  too  hard.”  They  divided  the  spoil, 
Huxley  remarking  that  it  was  the  first  sixpence  he  had  earned  by 
manual  labour.  Dohrn  has  for  years  carried  his  coin,  in  memory  of  the 
occasion. 

Huxley’s  personality  was  most  impressive  and  dignified,  and  one 
never  felt  ill  at  ease  in  his  presence.  Ostentation,  self-assurance, 
youthful  assertiveness,  and  servility,  were  to  him  detestable.  He  was 
content  to  leave  fools  alone ; and  if  one  thing  more  than  another 
displeased  him,  it  was  a want  of  respect  for  seniority.  The  power  and 
charm  of  his  voice,  and  the  deliberation  of  his  utterances,  proclaimed 
him  a man,  strong  but  gentle,  severe  but  sympathetic.  His  scepticism 
was  that  “ whose  whole  aim  is  to  conquer  itself  and  not  that  sort  which 
is  born  of  flippancy  and  ignorance,  and  whose  aim  is  only  to  perpetuate 
itself,  as  an  excuse  for  idleness  and  indifference.” 

The  interment  of  Darwin  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  presenta 
tion  to  Huxley  of  the  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  were  two  near  events.  Com- 
menting on  them,  he  defined  them  as  “a  sure  sign  of  the  times,” 
meaning  by  that,  a sign  of  the  revolution  in  thought  which  he  had  done 
all  in  his  power  to  effect.  Huxley  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  the 
fruits  of  his  labours.  Although  he  achieved  so  much,  he  at  the 
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beginning  of  this  year  looked  forward  to  five  more  years’  work,  but, 
alas,  it  is  lost  to  us.  His  desire  to  be  remembered  as  “a  man  who 
did  his  best  to  help  the  people  ” will  be  realised.  No  man  was  ever  more 
fully  alive  to  the  sufferings  of  mankind,  or  more  moved  by  them,  than  he. 
The  determination  to  alleviate  these  was  the  77iotif  of  his  life’s  work ; and 
it  was  aroused,  at  the  outset  of  his  professional  career,  by  daily  contact 
with  “ the  great  unwashed  ” as  their  medical  adviser  Truly  does 
de  Vigny’s  definition  of  the  essence  of  a great  life  apply  here,  viz.  ; 
“Une  pensle  de  le  jeunesse  exkutie  par  PAge  mur”  •,  but  it  was  a life 
of  many  aspects  and  side  issues,  all  of  them  deeply  sympathetic,  noble, 
dignified. 

Huxley  gone.  There  is  no  man  living  who  can  fill  the  gap  created  by 
his  death,  which  widens  with  time.  He  has  left  us,  however,  not  merely 
an  example  of  nobility  and  all  that  is  good  and  just.  As  we  read  and 
re-read  his  essays,  we  find  in  them  renewed  delights  and  fresh  inspira- 
tion ; and  it  will  be  in  the  products  of  development  of  the  seeds  thus 
sown  in  the  minds  of  his  successors,  rendered  the  more  fertile  by  his 
own  removal  of  the  dross  and  weeds  which  beset  them,  that  his  influence 
will  be  perpetuated. 

Honoured  are  we,  who  are  associated  with  the  Institution  upon 
which  so  much  of  his  best  energy  was  spent,  and  which  furnished  even 
him  with  “a  great  object  lesson.”  G.  B.  Howes. 


For  permission  to  reproduce  the  accompanying  photograph,  I am  indebted  to 
Dr  H.  Huxley  The  original  was  taken  by  him  one  ,'unday  morning  in  1882,  in  the 
study  at  Marlborough  Place  ; and  he  informs  me  that  his  father  knew  he  was 
being  photographed,  but  insisted  on  being  taken  with  his  pipe,  as  he  had  been  caught 
smoking.  The  likeness  is  one  of  the  best  in  existence.  It  depicts  the  sitter,  appro- 
priately in  repose,  at  one  of  the  few  periods  of  his  life  in  which  he  was  controversially 
quiet.  As  for  the  pipe,  it  may  lie  remarked  that  our  late  Dean,  although  much  addicted 
to  ‘‘  the  weed  ” in  his  later  years,  never  smoked  till  he  was  40  ; and  to  some  of  us  the 
pipe  itself  recalls  the  afternoon  tappings  often  heard  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of  our  top 
floor,  which,  during  the  eighties,  so  mystified  the  geologists.  On  breaking  in  upon 
Huxley  at  these  delightful  times,  a whiff  of  the  pipe,  and  a snatch  of  some  choice 
melody  or  a Bach’s  fugue,  were  the  n >t  infrequent  w’elcome. 

Now  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  establish  a National  Memorial  to  him,  we  may 
reflect  with  pride  that  one  of  the  best  monuments  to  his  memory  is  already  in  our 
possession  at  .South  Kensington,  viz.  : the  room  in  which  he  worked.  As  the 
“ Huxley  Laboratory  for  Biological  Research,”  it  remains,  as  far  as  possible,  as  he  left 
it.  His  working  zoological  library,  w'hich  he  gave  to  the  College  on  retirement  from 
active  teaching,  is  there.  In  that  room,  many  of  the  most  trenchant  passages  he  ever 
wrote  were  penned,  and  not  a few  of  them  committed  to  memory ; and  in  it,  ultimate 
principles  of  thought  more  powerful  than  the  sw'ord  were  worked  out.  It  contains 
hundreds  of  drawings,  which  testify  to  Huxley’s  consummate  skill  with  the  pencil,  and 
of  notes,  which  bear  witness  to  his  ceaseless  industry  and  originality.  The  latter, 
when  overhauled,  will  probably  be  found  to  embody  more  original  matter  than  he 
published  ; and  certain  it  is  that  they  record  not  a few'  of  the  more  important 
biological  discoveries  of  our  time,  independently  made,  but  publicly  announced,  by 
ontemporary  investigators,  G.  B.  H. 


